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acknowledge the marriage.     Inevitably, as  time went on, it
came to be known to a few people, even the Prince himself on
one occasion acknowledged it, but Maria Fitzherbert's silence
on the subject, a silence so profoundly important for the quiet
of the country, earned her the respect not only of her own gene-
ration but of posterity.  Meanwhile she and the Prince enjoyed
life.   They were gay but they were hard up; the one in fact
involved the other; the Prince was as usual up to his eyes in
debt, and Maria's two thousand a year was not nearly sufficient
for her now expensive life, for to be the Prince's companion
meant ceaseless spending.  She lived in her house in Park Lane
left her by her last husband, and we read in Raikes' diary,
"Mrs. Fitzherbert never retired to rest till her royal spouse
came home.  But I have heard the late Duke of York say, that
often when she heard the Prince and his drunken companions
on the staircase, she would seek a refuge from their presence
even under the sofa, when the Prince, finding the drawing-
room deserted, would draw his sword in joke, and searching
about the room, would at last draw forth the trembling victim
from her place of concealment."    But women of that date
were accustomed to these evening exertions to escape from
drunken husbands or friends.   Their lives being far more cir-
cumscribed than those of women to-day they perhaps wel-
comed the excitement added to an evening party by the fact
that they never knew what developments it might lead to.   We
read of a party at Mrs. Crewe's where three young men, Mr.
Orlando Bridgeman, Mr. Charles Greville, and Mr. Gilford,
became so drunk "and began at last to talk so plain" that
Lady Frances ^iid Lady Palmerston fled from the table, while
Mrs. Sheridan, who tried to follow them, "did not make her
escape till her arms were black and blue and her apron torn
off."  Accustomed to this strenuous existence, Mrs. Fitzherbert
no^ doubt thought nothing of crawling under the sofa.
By 1786 the Prince's debts had mounted to a prodigious
sum. He applied to Pitt, then Prime Minister, to provide him
with a quarter of a million to settle them, but neither Pitt nor
the King, who were hand and glove, would make any definite
offer of help. The Prince tried to force them to a surrender by
saying he would shut up Carlton House and live as a private
person. This threat he actually carried out, stopped all build-
ing and shut up half the rooms, sold his racing stud, and, with
the exception of Colonel Hotham, dismissed his household.
His servants were devoted to him: the way in which, after they
had been ill, he would ask how they were, captivated them.